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ABSTRACT . • - . 

^ This staff development Module is part of one of three 
groups of caffcer guidance modules developed', f ield~ tested , and 
revised by a Six-state consortium coordinated by the American 
Institutes for Research. Th^s module is designed for^ guidance 
personnel who work in counseling and guidance with adults in 
community colleges, mental health settings, university counselihg 
centers, or industrial settings- The goal of this module is to 
provide Ufeers with some knowledge of adult development and integrate 
this knowledge into program design- The module format consists of an 
overview," 'goals, objectives, outline, time schedule, glossary* 
readings, skill development activities, and bibliography. A 
Coordinator's Guide is also included with detailed instructions for 
presenting the mpd'ule in a workshop setting as well as the , 
facilitator's roles and functions, and the criteria used in assessing 
the participant's achievement of module objectives- (Auth or/HLH) 
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-\ - OVERVIEW OF MODULES 

" 7 

"It stated me on .a n'ew path and has given me a confident- feeling 
toward the 'future. I had felt qualms of being 'too old 1 , too out 6f 
the mainstream of life and too much a. homebody to enter the business 
world* 11 

t "I began to see myself, for myself* I w&s responsible for and 
protected myself* T learned how others saw mo and was able to stand 
up for myself, I felt 1 really grew in my self-understanding and Aelf- 
acceptance." 

y These verbatim reports of counseling successes are from people 
who participated in counseling and guidance activities at the Continuum 
Center for Adult Counseling .and Leadership Training, Oakland University, 
Rochester, Michigan* People are recognizing more and more the need for 
counseling and guidance activities for adults as well as for s^lpol- 
aged students. The myth that. adults are M in control" is being dispelled, 
'We are beginning to realize that people need help throughout the life 
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cycle. f - \ * \ 

In order to provide guidance servicfesxfor adults^ guidance perpjk -' 



sonnel need orientation to the special concerns of adulthood.' ■ If is ^he 

* • ft 

purpose of this module, Designing Progrvams; f or Adult guidance, and its 
companion module, U tilizing Strate gies for Adult Guidance, to provide •'. 
some of the skills needed for working effectively Vith adults. 

f 
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Counseled adults and counselors of adults continually report "the 
.critical incident" in successful counseling steins from encouragement 

and support. The following modules are designed to emphasize several 
.ways in nhich guidance personnel can be more sensitive to and supportive 

of their adult clients. This sensitivity and support results from 

-y 

guidance personnel facing their own feelings and attitudes about age and 

"to 

encouraging adults to make deci-sions irres^|ctiv<2 of age. It implicates 

the knowledge "o/ themes and issues of adul£ development and ;the use of 

this knowledge for developing 'programs designed to reach large groups of 

r 

adultXL^" * > 

t 

Specifically, these modules attempt to spell out vays in which 
guidance personnel pan^e supportive to their adult clients by: ' 

1. Asfcessin^ their own feelings and attitudes* about * age; 

2. Responding in a non -biased, manner; ' - / 

3i Implementing appropriate decision-making strategies; 

_ **. Encouraging adults to expand alternatives in decision-making; 

t* 

5. Appl/ing knowledge of developmental themes and issues of 
adulthood; 

6. Developing programs for adults facing simile* role transformations 

* * 

Items 1, 2, and 3 will be covered the first day in the module entitled 
Utilizing Strategies for Adult Guidance . Items h, 5, and 6 will be covjrtc^d 

v 1 

,QP "& second day in the faqdule * enti tied Designing Programs for Adult 
Guidance . Optimally guidance personnel will be given the opportunity to 
participate*^ in both modules. \ ^ *. t 

The modules have been designexi to focus primarily on experiential 

i / 

learning, and a variety of activities have been included for~each skill 
yea. In addition, short amounts of written didactic information has 

6 
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been inaluded to present participants 4 with the necessary knowledge to 

engage in the activities* ^ 

Utilising Strategies for- Adult Guidanc e and Designing Progrante 

for Adult Guidance are designed for guidanpe personnel who work in 

* 

counseling and guidance with adults in jfcotanmnlty colleges, menta^ health 
settings, university-related counseling (/enters, or in industrial set- 
tings. For the purposes of these modules, adults will be defined as 
persons between the ages of- twenty-five and sixty. 
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MODULK GOAL ANT) OBJlBCflVEG 



Module Goal 



In addition to working individually with adults > one very affective 
strategy has been to design programs for group© of adults experiencing # 
the same life-situations. Programs ha^e, been designed for vldovB, 
veterans, mid-career changers > peog^.© facing pre-retirement > xpmen - 
re-entering work or school, and people in the process £f divorce or '* 
separation. The purposjp^of this module is to provid^you with some 
knowledge of adult development and to help you integrate this knowledge 
in designing programs* *You.will be given the ^opportunity to begin 
developing the ccanponerfts of a program for one' group of adultM with 
whom you would like to work. 

Module Objectives 

When you have successfully camplete&^this -module , you will be able 



to; 



1. List and briefly describe five developmental issues of 
adulthood. f 

2. Apply five developmental "issues of adulthood to a 
target population of your choice. \ 

3. Develop a plan for your target population based on : 

the four components of the program development model. jf 

Criteria for achieving these objectives are found ^n.the Coordinator's 
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Module Outline 



Approximate / 
Time 



2 hours 



Uj>jfninfytes 



Activity 

Issuoe^fl Adult hoods 

Bisc^gsion an^l activities 
focus inff*^ five major issues 
<j£ adulthood 



Application of knowledge 
to Adu>t Groups 



Outcomes 



1 1/2 houjrs 



1 hour 



V 



Program Planning Model . 
Discussion and activities 4 

1 , ' • 

i 

• / 

Program Plannlrlg Application 

• Designing a program for your 
own setting ' ' * 



1/2 hour 



Summary 



1,2,3' 
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,*> Introductory Activity s 

As a way to begin thinking about program plannirfg arid its usefulness 
for different adult groups, let's review the program you described for 
the video yignettes In the fira^- module, Utilizing Strategies for Adult; 
Guidance . Take a few minuted to review your descriptions and transcribe 
them onto the Program Planning Sheet! on the next page* Later in the 
module, after a discussion of program strategies, you will have an oppor** 
tunity to revise or augment the programs you have described here. 
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Program Planning Shsot 



Vignette i Program Descr iptions 



1. 



3. 



6. 
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Revised Program P^ecriptiona 



KNOWLEDGE OF ADULT DEVELOPMENT 

Before you begin- developing a program > you need to know something 
about \he group with whom you will be working. Because we could not 
anticipate exactly what populations or groups of adults each of you 
, will work with, this module covers some general knowledge that applies 
to adults in general. 

-JTirst some general issues and knowledge "about adulthood that h&ve 

been reported and discussed in the literature are outlined in this 

module. This knowledge, will provide you with a more informed base upon 

which to plan programs and more effectively use the listening and 

^responding, and decision-quaking skills covered earlier in the previous 
module. ) 



The information that. follows was compiled from a variety of authors 
and .sources and has been organized into fiv* areas: role change, 
stock-taking, time perspective, control and stress. 1 You may find some " 
of this data- pm^ieularly relevant to the group for whom you- choose to 
•plan a program. N '/ ' ■' . 



Role Changs A • / ' v 

In the common view, Adulthood— in contrast to' childhood .^doles- 



cence,.ond youth — repre 

y j — ► 



v 



ente, stability antt certainty. It is assumed 

V I M t 



that people in' the 25-66, age group have ina^heir- important decisions 
and settled into a steady *»d secure pattern of tiding, untroubled by 
the doubts, conflicts, and upheavals that mark theii\ earlier years. But' 
thi3 view is patently false. r 



^ . Adulthood is a_time of change. Some changes^ include changing jobs, 
changing Intimate relationships through marriage, . children, changing • 
communities, etc. Some of the changes that occur in the lives of adults 
are the result of deliberate decisions: to get married,, to quit work 
and .go back to school, td move to a warmer dlimate. Some "are in. (the 
hands of other people: the employer who fails, to give a promotion,- the 
grown-up daughter who decides to get married, the spouse who packs up 
and moves out. Still' other changes are bey^jd human control:'' the death 
of a parent or spouse. Some changes involve what Lowenthal, Thurnher and 
Chiriboga (19^) call role increments : marriage, the birth' of a child, a 
Job promotion involving greater responsibilities. Others involve role deficit 



Schlossberg, N. and Troll, L. Perspectivfe on counseling adu lts 
Department of Counseling and Personnel Services, College of/ — ~ 
Education, University of Maryland, 1976. 
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divorce, retirement, widowhood* In sfome caaes% tha changes engender 

feelings of excitement, expectation, eagerness; , in others, thfey V 

breed frustration, depression, and ^lonaiin^us • But whether deliberate \ 

* 

or not, positive or negative in effect, all of these changes seem to 
demand a new set of relationships and a new definition of self. 

Some of these changes are wrought with 1 more stress $ian are » 
others. Neugarten points out: "It is the unanticipated not the 
anticipated, which is likely to represent the traumatic event. Major 
stresses are caus<^* by events that upset the sequence and rhythm of the 
expected life cycle, as when death of a parent comes in adolescence 
rather than in middle age; when the birth of a child is too early or 
too late; when- occupational achievement is delayed; when the empty nest, 
grandparenthood^ Retirement, major illness, or widowhood occur off- 
time tf (Neugarten and Dowty, 197*2). 

The changes that characterize irffancy, ^ildhpod* and adolescence 
qccux in relatively discrete and well-defined stages. But this does 
not hold true of the changes that occur in adulthood. Though certain 
events^ire linked by probability to certai-n ages te.g., getting married - 
in the 20' s, retiring in the 60 f s), there is no absolute time nor 

exact sequential order designed fdr these events. As Neugarten points 

J 

out, adults are governed by a social rather than a biological clock (1968)* 
These internal and external transformations may occur at different times 
for different people. 

Thus adulthood is not a static time, but a time characterized bV 
change* Adults experience a variety of role changes, some are accompanied 
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y more stress and othera^are associated with new growth and development* 
Some changes may be ,fr b>n-t£tue" 'and others msy^be "off-time/ 1 New 
adaptational patterns seem to be required for all -these changes and 

adults often experience uncertainty in t&eir ability to cope with these 

« 

changes ♦ *• 



—Activity— 




(1) Group in pairs ajid spend about' 10 minutes 
interviewing e&ch other about the notion 
of yol^ changes as it relates to your* 
livete or to the lives of your cliehts, 

' n 

(2) Ir^ a large group,, discuss the idea of role ' 
W . Increments and rolo d&fj.clty . List some 

role changes on the board and determine 
whether tftey are increments or deficits. 

Stress 
_^ — , — — 

In. this sectifijv we wj.ll discuss the work of Hojjnes -and Rahe, In 
a later section on program planning a model by Weiss will be disclosed. 

Holmes and Rahe (1967) define stress as "those life events which 

require adjustment on the part of Che individual. 11 They have developed the 

Social- Readjustment Rating Scale in which changes are assigned numerical 

weights y with "death of a spouse" at the top of the list as a major 

3tress point and "minor violations of the' law" near the bottom- The 

person who has a high total score at the end of a given year is more 

/ 

i P 

likely to evidence illness than a ^person with a low score/ 

The many role changes adults experience are aceompaQied by stress. A 
Some individuals may be better able to deal with stress and some changes 
are inherently more stressful th^n others. An overloading of stressful 
event^Amay be related to physical and psychological illness. 
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i — Activity*" * ' 

On the Social Adjustment Rating Seal© found 
oh the next page, independently ohpok those' life 
events that ca$ be applied to your life over -the 
^.ast yea^ , Add the .mean values of the', event's J 
Put your score on a Mece of paper and pass it to 
trie coordinator. Thl coordinator vill list all 
scores on the hoard; and you can determine where, 
your ©core falls in the range. 



v ; 



•SOCIAL READJUSTMENT RATING SCALE 



R*nk 



Li.fe fcvant 



Mean value 



Your 

mean value" 



• 



1 Dsath of spouso 

2 " Divorce 

3 Marital separation 
A Jail term 

5 Death of close family member 

6 Personal injury or illness ^ 

7 Marriage 

8 Fired at work 

9 Marital reconciliation 

10 Retirement , 

11 Change "in health of family member 

12 Pregnancy 

13 Sex difficulties 

14 Gain of new family member 
15' Business readjustment 

16 Change in f-inanciai state 

17 * Death of close Lr-lend 

13 Chang5 5 ^o^<)iL terent line of work 

19 Change in number of nr Currents with spouse 

20 Mortgage over $10,000 

21 Foreclosure of mortgage or loan 

22 Change in responsibilities at work 

23 Son or daughter leaving home 

24 Trouble vji th in-lavs 

25 Outstanding personal achievement 

26 Wife begins or stops work 

27 Begin or end school* 

26 Change liv living conditions - 

29 , Revision of personal habits 

30 Trouble with boss 

31 Change in work hours or conditions 

32 \ Change in residence 

33 Change in schools 

34 Change in recreation 

35 t Change in church activities 

36 Change in social activities v ' 
3/ Mortgage or Joan leas thaft $10,5ot 

38 Chance in sleeping habits 

39 Qhange in number of family get-togethers 
-40 Change in eating habits y 
41 ^ Vacation* \ 
A 2 Christmas 

A3 Minor violation's of the law 



ioo 

• 73 
65 
63 
.63 
S3 
50 
47 
45 
45 
44 
40 . 
39 
39 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
31 
30 
29 
29 
29 
28 
26 
26 
25 
24 
23 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
18 
17 
x6 
15 
.15 
13 
12 
11 



\ 
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Tlie Social Readjustment Rating $cale. Thomas H.Holmes and Richard H. Rahe. 
Journal of Pscho, soma tic Research. Vol. II, June 1967, pp. .213-218. ' 
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Stock Taking v ^ \ 

As adults move through various rol$- changes-* certain common themes 
emerge. The most consuming theme is \hat o.f stock-taking. PeTiodlcall 
throughout their lives, people reassess themselves, their options, their 
potentialities. . Often this reassessment leads t6 the difficult reali- 
zation that one has not Lived up ;to earlier expectations. The dream — of 
becoming a great writer, a' college president, a' noted politician — bumps 
up against the hard reality that one has gqne" as far ajs possible .and 

has fallen short of the mark set in younger days. Brim reports: 

) " 

"Over the course of the working life, from. 

\ r "X 

entry to the mid-life period, it is likely 

i 

that^ although aspirations may be adjusted 

W ' 

downward on occasion , one usually believes 

there is Enough time left for the desired 

* 

level of achievement to be reached in future 

years. But during mid-life most .American 

males must adjust their career aspirations ^ 

of earlier year's downward to fit current • • <i 

♦ 

reality. A man may be told that he has 

risen as Tiigh as he can go in his place of - ^ 

work; that his present position must be 
accepted by him as the achievement level for • 
. m . his lifetime (1976) . , 




While many men and women gradually alte*' their- self image t without a 
crisis, others become depressed as they realize they can no longer 
count on seemingly limitless yeaFs ahead. 
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Levinson identified "this reassessment as a natural occurrences 

sometimes leading to mid-life crisis. It is in mid«lifc that many 

f ■ • * ^ k 

of the drewnu .<JV adults, which have ,been repressed, now re-emerge . Whilo 
\ • 

megny men and women make changes based on these dreams, others continue 



to fllppress them and often become depressed, 

&£en soineorfe relatively successful in a particular*, area may reaoh 
a negative assessment: option^ are narrowecT, certain potentialities 
must go unfulfilled , the de&ire' for c6ra^l^teness is thwarted* When the 
bubble bursts, apathy ^and depression may set in, The feeling abounds: 
,! I can f t do anything to change my life now. I'm trapped. It's all^ 
oyer*" Bl~im talks about the sense of sadness that many men experience 
when they face their unfulfilled dreams. But that sadness is not con- 
fined to men,. As one woman wistfully remarked: "There are no more 
surprises. 1 miss that'. 11 

Therefore, adults spend time in assessing and reassessing ttfeir life 
'situations. For some," this results in despair over unfulfilled d/eams 
and nayrowing options;* for others, this provides the opportunity and 
push for^change. Research has show that stock taking for a middle-aged 
man may result in a crisis. For many men the feeling is that of being 
"boxed-in" with nowhere to go or n<3 opt|jpns available. Recognition of 
this theme *of ^adulthood can help guidance personnel "become sensitive to 
the ensuing feelings which often result from ,thi3 kind of s^lf-appraisal, 
and it can help them to plan programs accordingly • . * - 
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* . — Activity — 

£ake a few minutes and think of middle-aged 
clients or friends of yours who have had "dreams" 
that' they wiere Unable to fulfill. 

s 

(1) What are some of t*he dreams? 

(2) Discuss the feelings related to 

the discrepancy between "dreams" and 
■an ^dult's present situation. 

16 19 



One of the most dramatic occurrences for adults is the change 
in time perspective when they begin to think in terms of 
tinie-Ieft-to~live rather than time-since-birth. This, change * in 
perspective is not necessarily linked with chronological agei it can 
be associated with a perceived narrowing of options. 

Related to this reversal in directionality is the awareness 
that time is finite . Many adults feel there "i$ only so much time 
left" therefore producing a need to hurry up. For sojne this feeling 
oftens leadfe to anxieties' of immediacy; if change is going to occur, 
it must occur NOW. Others become immobilized and depressed at the 
prospect of change. One adult commented; 

"Time is now a two-edged sword. To sOB>e 

• v 

of my friends ; it acts as a prod; to others a 
brake. . It adds a certain aruciety, but I inust 

also say it adds a certain test in seeing how 

• *> 
much pleasure can still be obtained, how many 

good years one can still arrange, how many new 

activities can be undertaken" (Neugarten, 

1968, p. 97) • 



—Activity-- t 

(1) Using the lover half of this sheet of paper, 
draw a line which represents your life* This 
lino may take $fey f6rm or direction; It may 
be "squiggly" or "straight" or "circular/ 1 

or whatever represents your life to you* from 
the beginning to the end, Nov mark an "X" on 
the line to indicate where you are right now. 

(2) In groups of five>. spend a few minute© dis- 
cussing why you drew the line as you did* and 
why you put the X where you did* 

(3) As a large group, discuss time as it relates 
to future planning for adults * 
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Control •* ' ** 1 

Control ^ a theme central to the Uvea of all adult©. Julian Rotter 
— tl9660 hypothesizes that an individual's "locus of control" determines the 
way that an individual .will shalfe his/fher life.' The locus of control can be 
either internal or external. People with an internal locus of control per- 
, ceive themselves as- having power over their own destiny; they believe that 
what they^do makes a difference in what happens to them. They are actkvoly 
involved in making- decisions about jobs as well as about other activities 
in their lives. At the other extreme, people with an external locus of 
control feelUike puppets on a string; they believe that they are controlled 
by other peopled, by impersonal sociaj forces, by fate. Thus, they are 
passive, unwilling to make decisions because they' feel that such decisions 
are irrelevant to what happens to them. 

Lowenthal's findings from a study of four adult age groups led her to V 
conclude that the sense of inner control was clearly the most important 
factor in successfully completing a role change (1975, p. 209). 

A primary issue in adulthood, then^is control. Those who do not feel 
in control of their lives or destinies are often besieged by feelings of ' 
helplessness or powerlessness . Feeling in control is often associated with ' 
successful planning for one's future. Thus, programs planned by guidance 
personnel should focus on helping adults (eel in control of their lives 
and decisions. 

/ 

* —Activity — 

(1) Take a few minutes and respond to the "locus 
of control 11 instrument found on the next page. 

(2) Score your answers according to the key given. 
Did your 4 score gnenrally validate your feeling 
of control or lack of control 6ver your life? 
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Revised Rotter Scale* 



We would like to find ouC^Vhether people 1 a outlook &n l*f<^ has any effect 
on the kind of jobs they have, the way they^look for work, how much they 
work, and matters of that: kind- On each of these pagep is a pair of statements, 
numbered 1 through 11; For efiLch pair, please select one statement, which is 
closer to your opinion, 



Ixx Some cases you may find th>at ybu Relieve bpth statements, in •bther- cases 
you may believe neither one. Even when you feel,this way about a pair of 
statements t seleC^ tlje one statement which is motfe nearly true in your 
opinion- * 

Try to consider each pair of statements separately when making your choices; 
do not be influenced by your previous choices- 



a. Many of the unhappy things in 

people's iives are partly due 
• to bad luck- < 



People's misfortunes result 
from the mistakes they make. 



t. 



a- 



In the long run, people 
get the rcspec t they 5 °' 
deserve In this world. 



\ 



Unfortunately, an individual 1 ^fe 
worth often passes unrecognizec^ 
no matter how hard' he tries. 



Without the riftht breaks, 
one cannot: be an effective 
leader. 



Capable people who fail to 
become leaders have not taken 
advantage of their opportunities 



4o a. 



Becoming a success is a 
matter of hard work; luck 
has little or nothing to 
do with it. 



b. 



Getting a good job ^depends 

mainly on being in the 

right place at the right time, 



5. a. 



What happens to me is 
my own doing. 



b. 



Sometimes I feel that 1 
don f t have enough control 
over the direction ny life 
is taking. 



6, a. 



When I make plans, 1 am 
almost certain that I can 
make them wo^k. 



It is no t always v i s e to 
plan too far ahead, because, 
many things turn out to be 
a matter of good or bad 
fortune anyhow. 
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7 * a.. 



In my case, getting what I 
want has little or nothing 
to do with luck. 



Many tirttefc we might just as 
wall decide what to dp by 
flipping a coin* 



8. a. 



JWho g§ts to be boss^of ten . 
depends bn who lucky 
enough to be in the right 
place* first. * \ 



Getting people to do the righ 
thing depends upon ability; 
luck hae little or >no thing to 
do with it. 



9* a, 



Most people don T t realize 
the extent to which thhir 
lives are controlled by 
accidental happenings. 



b. 



There is really no such thing 
aa "luck". 



10. A. 



In the long run, the bad 
things that happen to u$ are 
balanced by the good ones- , 



Most misfortunes are the 
result of lack of ability, 
ignorance, laziness, or all 
three. 



11. a. 



Many Lines 1 feel that 
I have little influence 
over the things tha t 
happen to me. 



It is impossible for me to 
believe that chance or luck 
plays an important role in 
my life. y 



Abbreviated form of scale utilized in study* The Pre- Ro t i r orie nt Years. Vol. A, 
Manpower R&D Monograph *15 , U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1975. Superintendent of 
ocuments, U. S. Gqy't- Printing Office $4.S5. Stock lio. 029-00237 ~ Catalog 
L 1. 39/3:131V4 / pp. 225-357. 
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Scoring Instructions 

* 

Assign the scors either (1) or (2) to ^ach of your answers, 
the total. 



then add 



1 

X • 


a 










V 




T 




4- « 
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1 




- 
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a 
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Ju 
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, XX 
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(2) 




b 
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(i) 


6. 


a 






(2) 




b 
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(l) 


7. 


a 




I 


(2) 




b 


\» 


E 


(1) 


3. 


a 




E 


(1) 




b 




I 


(2) 


9. 


a 




E 


(1) 




b 


■91 


I 


(2) 


10, 






K 






b 


M* 


1 


(2) 


11. 


a 


OS 


L 


(17 




b 




I 


(2) 



Score^ftange 11-22 in order or increasing control 
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Summary ■ , 

.» 

Adult^eMLlve with ache© and pains* hopes and dreams* Feeling© of 
inadequacy, stagnation , fear of time -running out, loneliness , loss 
of the purpose, off the one hand; and the excitement about prospective 

' 9 

change, the need to reformulate goals and life style, on the Qther 
hand. Most people feel that their concerns and hopes Are theirs alone* 
They do not understand others are like them* 



i 



i 
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Asses* 



isment of Objerctivp '1 



List below three of the flvg developmental issues of adulthood 
described in the module text* Define each ia,sue listed as completely 

/. 

tto possible, making sure to include the points covered in text* 
Finally apply the issue to your ovn or a, client 's life, .. V* 



1. ' % ■ . 



2. « 



3. 



f 



\ 

/ 



APPLICATION DF KNOWLEDGE 
TO ADULT GROUPS 



One of the moat effective, ways we can help adult® deal with their 
oonoerns is to set up programs for person® in similar lid^ situalfelons ^ 
As k Indicated earlier in this module, knowledge about i&©ues $uch fc as role 
changes, stock taking* time perspective* and stress can help ua to plan 
more effective programs, If effective f these programs oan provide a&ults 
the support and impetus for future planning* a 

For purposes of illustration > .we are now gojkig to take three groups 
and describe them in terms of the issues we discussed ♦ Secondly > we 
wilx outline several types of program^ to meet their needs • The three 
groups include; (a) women^r ©turning to. school; (h) men experiencing 
mid-life crises; (c) adults facing pre-retirement. 



Women Returning to School 

Women are showing a growing awareness of the need for more education. 
As Gene Maeroff writes: 

{. 

■ They Are women who are trying to make up 

„ f or-sLhav j^g^come to adulthood at a time when 

^ 'families and society, itself, thought that 

resources for education should he concentrated 

f 

on boys , not girls . They arp women who 
*' went to work right out of high school or 

married ajid had children (April 20 , 1975 » 
>v . P- 9). ' « ^ 
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Role^Chanffe , Many woman wanting and/or needing to return to school 
have been socialised to achieve vicariously ( Lipman-Blunion , l£fa) , That \ 

i f 

» *> 

is, they, define their identities* not through their own activities and 

accomplishments,* but through those of the dominant people around thj^ at 

* 

.first , their fathers, then their ^husbands , still later. their children. 
For some vom^n, it means giving up certain activities connected with their 

home and community in order to gain the time nece*ss%ry for school. As a 
result of these issues, Helen Singer Kaplan (1976) has found that many 
women in this group are experiencing a mid-life crisis Just as dramatic 
and critical as that which has been widely described for men during this 
t ime . 

Stress . We have seen that adding a role - role increment - 
precipitates stress. Many women who are part of traditional family pat- 
terns add the role of student to the already complex role of running a 

home and raising children- One woman reported feeling guilty when she 

*** 

could. not take every car pool and have coffee with friends as she used 
to do. In addition, some women are faced with the stressful prospects 
of competing with younger students and questioning their own adequacy 
and intelligence. 

Stock Taking , Many of these women are evaluating their abilities, 
skills, interests and life goals. In addition, they are probably 
spending some time in asking the questions, "Who Am I, person, wife 
and mother?%nd "How do I want to spend the rest of my life?" A few 
comments made at a special orientation session for adult women at the 
University of Maryland reflect this questioning: 



\9 
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tt I*m a stewardess and baok at school because of a 
nagging filing that there's more to life than 
flying." 

"I'm* here against my husband's and parents • • * 

wishes but I'm determined to prepare myself for 
' a car«j»r*" . 

"I need something to do now that the children 
- are in school, , ," ** 

Time Perspective * '' For some women, the perceived running out of time 
has motivated them to return to school, The issue may be, if I don't do 
it NOW, I won't have a chance, 'Many may be experiencing a sense of 
urgency. For others, the Issue of time seems to be related to the amount 
of planning and the number of options they have defined in their lives. 
For these women the embarking on the new venture of returninVt^vSchool 
may create a feeling of limitless time. It seems hard to generalise where 
women as a group fall on this dimension. 

Control. Lowenthal's study of r four adult groups found that middle- 
aged women in general felt least in control of their lives . It can be 
hypothesized, however, .that those women voluntarily choosing to return to 
school would report an increasing level of control over their own* lives'/ 
However, this may not be the case for those women who have returned to 
school because of "unanticipated external" events such as divorce or 
wid6whood. ^ 

Programs .- To meet the needs of women in this group, "numerous ceh^ers 
and programs have been established. These programs range from very 
personal investigations i nto identity, to career counseling, support for 
personal change like widowhood or separation, life planning, assertive 
training and academic skill training at universities. Some of the' support 
services of these programs include child care, flexible scheduling and 
credit for life equivalency. 
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\A fairly complete list of these programs " can be obtained through 
the Association of American C&JJlegee publication* "Women's Center©; 
Where are they?^ M prepared by the Project on the Status and Education 
of Women* 

The address for the Association of American ^Colleges is l8l8 R 
Street > NW, Washington, D.C, 20009. For information on Women's 
^programs contact: 

Project on the Status and Education Continuing Education 

of Women, " Programs and Services for 

Association of American Colleges Women 
1818 R Street, NW T Women's Bureau 

Washington , D.C. 20009 TSmployment Standards 

rf Administration 

U:S< Pepartment . of Labor 



For erale: Superintendent of Documents * 
+ , U.S. Government Printing Office 

h Washington, D.C. 20*102 



Men Experiencing Mid-Life Crises 

Orville Brim discusses the fact that one tenth of our population 
are males between kO and 60 years of age, nearly 25 million* 
Rcse&reherc are beginning to identify this period for many men as 
that of the mid-life crisis when a dislocation occurs with respect to 
one* s Identity (.1976)- 

Pole Change . The issue for these men appears bo be one in which 
they see no hope of making a role change; they feel unable to changJ*» 
they see no options. They see younger people easily changing roles and 
jobs. For them, the inability to change becomes a deficit situation* 
Most of the men in this group are described in the literature as middle 
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aged and In seemingly dead snded~1&an&gerial positions* Kgy write© r 

■ You f ve Just passed your foi^ieth birthday* * * 

yqu wHl remain in your preaetit d<£b for the 

i next twenty years* ♦ *you can count on doing 

** , 
i . the same thing from now until retirement 

p. 25); ' 

V 

Stress , Men at this point in , life have been reported a© exper- 
ienclng a good deal of stress ♦ Many times the stress is a result of 
a "non-event ," or the ayareness of the absence of ohange. Neugarten 
(1968) reports that stress is also a direct' result of stc^pk-takiftg 
*vnd the evaluation of one's behavior as to wfiether it is *W l or "off" 
according to some idiosyncratic normative time schedule. 

Stock Taking s Orvllle Brim reports that these men are often 
asking "Is that it? For many there i*B a prevailing sense of sadness 
for unfulfilled djreoms" (Brim, 1976). ' They are often struck not by 
objective failure or success but by the experiencing of disparity 
between what they have achieved and what they dreamt \ of achieving. 

Mid-life is h time for these men to assess the goals they have set 

for themselves during an earlier "time. For some the resulting decision 

• «■ 

is to settle fojr what they have or to change* Levinson (19T6) believes 
that the crisis, often precipitated by stock taking, can lead to 
productive change. ' 

Time Perspective , Jjevinson (1976) concludes/£hat for many time 
seems to be running out. This fear leads to al^fupt and far reaching 
changes. The internal monologu^e of men at this point in life goes like 
this; 



^ 0 



"Hor© I aoi* >ut who am I? What do I want 

out offaiM If I want to be a lawr, 
• • . *. 
, . an ecologist, a gem collector a minister, 

I»d b*tt«r do it NQWt , If Vm going to 
v learn to read Greek, to visit the cathe- 
drals of iSurops., to climb "Everest-, I've 
got to act* NOW! If I want to achieve hap« 
pines s in sex, friendship,, marriage, I'd 
better" grab for it NOW" 1 



\ 



Control , In a study by the Manpower Administration (1975) » 'the 
responses of a group of blacfc and white men to a loous of control ' 
instrument were located in the mid-range on an external-internal « 
continuum. Also, their findings did not support the implicit assump- 
tion underlying most of the literature on external-internal control*, 
namely, that this attitude is a stable .personality variable. Thus 

situational and environmental variables can effect one*s perceived 

*> 

sense of control. Men. who previously reported feelings of coping 

and control could be at this point in their life reporting low 

- • J ' • 

levels of control due to the perceived turmoil of their lives. 

Finally, the potential for increased feelings of personal control 
does seem to exist. Lef court notea that, "As persons successfully cope 
with immediate difficulties, they do seem to experience an increase in 
personal (internal) control" (1972, -Manpower Study, p. 3l). 

Programs . As .mid-life crisis becomes a more recognized pheno- 
menon, programs have been established to help men deal with this time 
in their lives. The programs at this point- range from personal identity 
groups. to career counseling. Because of the effect on men's working 
lives, counseling programs are springing up ill industrial settings, 
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Al80 t related efforts ara beginning in humanising work environments and 
legislation to provide funding for career changes. < 

A- new /trend is reflected in the establishment of the National 
Center for Education Brokering to serve both men and women in identifying 
and gaining admission to educational program©. This is done by mtfans of 
information giving* referral , assessment and client advocacy, 

to , „ 

For information on educational brokering and adult counseling in 

< 

general contact: > 



NEXUS 

American Association for Higher Education 
1 Dupont Circle * 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



National Center for Educational Brokering 

li05 Oak Street 

Syracuse „ New York 13203 



For information on other mid-career counseling programs » contact; 



Zandy Leibowitz 

Career Counseling and -Work Experience Program 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Goddard Space Flight Center 
Code 2gU.l * ' 



Building 16 W * 
-Greenbelt, MOD 20771 



Alan En'tine 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Director , 

Mid Career Counseling and Information Program 

State University of New York 

Stoney Brook > NY 11790 , • 4 



Dick Knowdell 

Career Counseling and Guidance 
University of California 
PC Box 808 
Livermore, CA 9 J »550 
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Prgr Rotlrftiaent Adults 

As tho lita span incraasas attd v mandatory retirement continue© , mors 

aetive, healthy men an*, women ore facing periods of limited -participation 

\ ' 

in the labor force . As - a result , efforts have increased to help these ■ 

* 

adults plan for this . period of their lives. 

RoIq, Change . Retirement for all persons in our country is viewed 
as a major life transition; v, a rite of passage" sometimes accorded the 
same public ceremony as marriage and graduation. However, It appears to 
&e a transition defined as a decremental role change. Work, particularly 
for men iJi our society, serves as a central life task and as a means of 
identity. Thus many persons facing retirement are faced with a potential 
vacuum in their lives. They are forced to give up a major source of 

« 

identity and to assume other roles. Also, retirement in our country, al- 
though more and more people are opting for early retirement, is usually 
related with beginning a period of old age; and viewed by our culture as 
a role loss- As a result, many persons are facing a period of 

"disengagement . " 

«m * - 

Although most of the research on pre-retirement has been done with 
men, there is some evidence that retirement may be more traumatic for 

women workers than* for men whose wives were able to keep familial and 

/ 1 

extra familial social networks intact (Lowenthal, Berkman, and 
Associaties, 196'f). 

Stress. The amount of stress experienced at the time of retire- 
ment seems to be inextricably related to one's sense of hope and control. 
For some, a good deal of stress is Also precipitated by the economic 
situation often related to retirement. For those who 'are able to 
effectively plan for retirement, the stress seems to be minimized. Also, 
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interpersonal relationships, as buffers to stress, seem to be very' * 
important- at thi,s stage, Rosoy (1967), for example, states that 
older persons, who live in an area with a high proportion of age 
peers, can provide each other with a good deal of support. 

Stock Taklnft . Anticipation of any role change often serves as 
a stimulus to' reorient goals and aspirations and to reassess personal 
resources and impediments in the light of the probability of their 
attainment (kowenthal) , However, there is some evidence that the 
reassessment by persons in this group is marked more by acceptance than 
by the despondency often expressed by persons in other age groups and 
accepted. They are no longer despondent about their incongruences 
between original aspirations and their achievements * The cfoncern seems 
to he in simply holding on to what one has achieved and in trying to 
protect what one has from others , usually younger insurgent groups. 

Time Perspective . It can be hypothesized that most adults in this 
stage are dealing with a time perspective which is oriented to time- 
untij. -death. For some the culmination of formal work signals the end 
of their life. . ."What can you do? Your life is practically over at 
ray age " (Lowenthal, p. 205). 

Control. Again > the feeling of control seems to be the most 

* 

critical factor in successfully making this role change. Lowenthal 
(1975) in a study of pre-retirement adults found that control was re- 
lated to planning and a positive attitude toward planning. She found 
that the men in this group were more apt to express this feeling of 
control as evidenced by their planning. About a fifth of them were 
planning second careers, usually with considerable realism about their 
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skills and talents and possible problems^'in implementing their choices, 
VJ[omen, on the other hand, whether disoueainfc^Jheir own or their 
husbands' retirement, expressed little control and .little planning. 
One expressed, "I don't really think too much of th© future. You Just 
kind, of live from day to day. You Just sort of knov that you're going 
to retire and that. you'll be able to come up with something* after you 
do " (Lowenthal, p. 20?). . ■ 

^ Programs , To meet the increasing heeds of pre-retirement adults, 
several programs have recently been established, NEXUS, in a recent 
bulletin, provided the following list of such programs. Information 
can be obtained by contacting them directly. 



Mrs* Virginia Douglas 
Chief of Public Inquiry 
Administration on Aging 
kOO 6th Street r SW 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



Dr.* Donald Bovman 
Director 

Pre-Retirement Planning 

Drake University 

Des Moines, IA 50311 



Miss Arlene Elmore 
Director of Pre-Retirement 

Planning 
2019 Irwin Road 
Durham, NC 27706 



Mr, Woodrow Hunter 
Director of Pre-Retirement 

Studies 
Institute of Gerontology 
520 E. Liberty 
Ann Arbor, MI U8109 



Mr/ Meyer Schlein % 
Adrainistratpr. 

Commission of the Aging for. 

Baltimore City 
Waxter Center 
86l Park Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21201 



Mr. Richard 0. Taubald 
Director 

Pre-Retirement Education 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, NJ 070** 3 



Mr* Toby Kursband 
Coordinator of Pre-Retirement 
Active Retirement Center 
Pace University, Pace Plaza 
New York, NY . 10038 



Mrs , V. C« .Boyack 

Director of Pre-Retirement Project 
Ethel Percy Andrus Geronotology Center 
University of South California 
Los Angeles,' CA 90007 
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Activity for Achievement of Objective 2 



ft 

We have used as criteria, (l) role changes, (2) stress/ 
(3) stock taking, (k) time perspective and (5), control to describe 
three groups of adults. Using- the same five criteria, describe in 
detail a population you would like to work with. Include the following 
steps: 

(1) Decide on a population you ypxxld like to 
plan 'a program for, 

(2) Working in pairs, u^se the population 
characteristic form on the next page and 
interview each other as a means of des- 
cribing the population you have chosen 
in terms of the information we have 
covered, v. Under eaeh developmental issue ,^ 
make sure you include the application 
of specific concepts as described in 
the module text, I.e. time perspective 
(time left to live vs. time left since 
birth ) 'Note: Your partner will record 
c hi3/hers. (You may want to exchange 
module booklets foixthis purpose.) < 

(3) Returning to a large group Betting, dis- 
cuss some of the populations chosen and 
their characteristics. ' 
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Assessment of Ob j active 2 
Population Chor&ct&ristio Form 



!♦ Rola Change .* 



2. Stress 



3. Stock Taking 



U. Time Perspective 



) 



5 . Control 



x PRO ORAM PLANNINO | 

At this point in the modul*, wo. are going to try to incorporate 
\' some of the knowledge you have learned about adults into a model for 

V 

planning programs* Charact arising and describing the population ytfu 
will be working with was a necessary first step t for designing a program v 
to meet their specific needs ♦ 

The whole area of program planning has Received increasing fitten- 

tion in the guidance area. Several probable reasons for this interest 
include r the cost and efficiency factor in working with groups of 
people, the often helpful dynamics which t enaue from group interaction, 
u. and thte T^roadening focus of programs to include a preventative* 
developmental skills approach rather than solely a remediatio^f or 
crisis focus. 

As a result of this interest, attempts have been made to 'train 
guidance personnel in program planning skills. Moslf of the efforts in 
this area have presented a model which includes the following steps: 

1. Assessing Population Needs 

V 

2. Developing Specific Objectives 
3- Assessing Staff Competencies 
If. Designing and Selecting Program Strategies 
5. Evaluating Objective Obtainment 

One such attempt is a series of 12 modules written by the American 
Institutes of. Research entitled, Developing ComVrehens ive Career 
Guidance Programs . Although these* modules describe a program for 
school-aged students, various parts could be adapted for use with adults. 
For the purposes of this module, we are goirfg to discuss Step h f 
Designing and Selecting Program Strategies . 

\ 

t 
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Desi gning and Selecting Program Str ate gies 

Specifically^ we are going, to review a model by Weiss (1975), which 

designates a choice of program strategies or interventions based on the 

• • i 

» 

- kind qf stress that an adult is experiencing. Weiss' model describes' 
three distinct forms Of stressful situations that an adult could be/ 
experiencing. The first 'he describes as a severely upsetting situation 
of limited duration during which an individual's resources must be 
hastily summoned. An example would be a major illness experienced by 
one's spouse. These " crisis" times end by either a return to the 
pre-exlstent situation or by . a ehan^g> in the situation. 

It a crisis ends in Change, Weiss describes a second stage 6f crisis, 

* ^ 

the " transition" or " transition state ." This is, a period marked by 

relational and personal changes , Including attempts to deal with upset, ' 
tension or- fatigue and attempts to find new sources of support* If the 
"crisis" of a spouse's illness resulted in death, one would enter into' 
the transition of widowhood. ' 

The end of a transition state is usually , marked by a new stable life' 
organization and by a new stable identity. If the new lifef organization 

proves to^be inadequate in meeting an individual's needs > the individual 

* 

may be said to have entered the third form of stress, a "deficit" 
situation. An example of a deficit resulting from death of a spoiise 
would be the necessity of assuming all child^rearing as a single parent. 

Weiss concluded from the programs he developed for separated and 
widowed adults that a different kind of help is needed for^each of these 
three kinds of stress. For individuals experiencing crises , he suggests 
that the most viable strategy is support. He defines support as the 

• , ' 41 ' 
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professional os non-profWaional^s attaaaptr to understand \h® plight 
of the a$ult in crises, Support also ©shifts to be ^ necessary element 
for the other two stressful situations Weiss describes. However, 
persons in transition and deficit situations can benefit from other 
kihds of help* 

For those in transition states* he suggests cognitive materials to 
h61p individuals deal with the confusion and unprepared ness of this 
period. Giving cognitive information can provide' adults in stress with 
a framework for understanding their situation. For example, women l 

\ 

overwhelmed with school and family often feel inadequate If leaders^ 
provide a cognitive framework > women can begin to see that the anger afc 
husbands and family, is a r first step in moving out of the vicarious 
achievement mode. Discussion qf role confusion and change can alleviate 
women 1 s feeling of inadequacy ♦ Another example of the value of a 
cognitive framework can be a discussion of role and status loss for 
pre-retirement groups. Many retirees go through periods like those de§- 
cribed in the grieving process. They are grieving for a lost role and 
status 7^ Their anger at the system often turns inward to themselves 
resulting in depressioh. 

individuals in deficit situations need help with dealing with the . 
problems that arise from the inadequacies in their life organization. 
Time limited help may not serve to deal ^ith problems which recur. 
Instead, a continuing problem-focused support system seems to be the 
best strategy* 

The three groups we have discussed i*f this module; namely, women 
returning to school, men at mid-life crises, and adults at pre-retirement, 
would probably be described by We5iss as Transition States . 
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For the purpose 9f illustration, we are going to describe the ele- 
msnts we think are necessary ip planning program© for these groups. 
The "elements of support and cognitive materials are directly from Weiss' 
model. We have added the- dimensions' of leadership role and planning. 
The leadership role vas addj$d to emphasise the pivotal role played by 
this person in providing tm elements of support, cognitive material and 
planning. Planning; was added because we feel that,, in addition to sup- 
port and 'cognitive materials, adults need help in making plans and taking 
action to help them take control of their lives and move on from this 
crisis. 

* i * 

Program Strategy «Mpdel 

Support , Structure a gsoup of people experiencing the same transi- 
tion for a specified period of time* 

Example: Women returning to schooi might 
feel isolated in classes; hut if a group 
were structured for women in the ssm 
situation, this would provide the support 
necessary for their new venture. 

Cognitive Framework , Provide the support group with an understanding 
of what they are experiencing. Many themes. and feelings related to 
particular transition states are universal enough to share and test out 
with a group* s >* 



Example: Group facing pre-retirement 
could be helped to understand that part 
of their anxiety might be based on their 
perceived loss of status and role. 
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Planning , Provide the group with ©kills in planningfand taking 
action to help them exert some control over their lives. In addition 
to group support and a cognitive framework, participants can be glvsn 
some skills to help them plan their next steps. Control over one's 
life and plans , which reflect feeling and control, seem to be directly 

r 

related to successful role change or transition. 

Example: Men who are feeling trapped or 
boxed in could be helped to increase 
' their career options through a planning 

process , 

Leadership . Responsible for: 

1. Structuring support group by having groups of adults with similar 
concerns meet for a specified period of time, 

2. Providing the cognitive framework by having ai} expert discuss the 
Issues relevant to the group. The module section on Knowledge of 
Adulthood can serve as a basis for this framework. Caution must 
be exerted in describing the themes and feelings of a particular . 
group as descriptive of groups in general, not what. each - 
Individual experiences or must experience. 

3. Providing skills in planning . A detailed description of one kind 
of planning and action process, "Life Planning," Is described in 
the Appendix. The sequence included in the Appendix is 

* t 

# 1 / 

specifically designed for adults making career decisions, but, an 
adaptation could be designed for adults in other transition states. 

v » 

■ ft 
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Propraiu Lnpl ement at i on 

The model for developing ©tr&tegie© that we have Just presented 
includes the three dimensions of support, cognitive framework f , and 
planning, lta|iders who are able provide these three dimensions 
vill aid participants in their programs to gain support* to under- 
stand their situation, and to plan and take action to move through 
the crisis of their transition state . 

i. 

r 

> ; 

Activity for Achievement of Objective 3 

•(l) Turn bacfc to the prdgram planning sheet 
on page 8 and spend a few minutes 

revising the program© originally des~ . " 

cribed. How would you change thera m a 
result of what you have learned from 
this module? 

(2) Working in pairs, fill out the Program 
Strategy Worksheet on the next page for 
the group you have designed a program 
fot t Try to keep your plan manageable * 

^* and realistic for your setting and for 

the resources you have available* 

(3) Briefly report on the kinds of programs, 
that you have developed. 

(k) ' What vill be your first step tomorrow 
morning in implementing your program? 

(5) Situation : Pretend it is a year from 
now and you are b>eing interviewed for 
a local T.V, station on your program. * 
What would you like to be able to say 
about your program. 



< 
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Aasassmsnt of Objsctiva 3 

V 

Program -Strats^ Workehsfct < \ 



Support x 



Cognitive Fromdvork: 



Planning ; 



Leadership: 
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APPENDIX 

LIFE PLANNING PROCESS 

Following is a description of a Life Planning Sequence > which is 
an adaptation of Herbert Shepherd's "Life Planning Process*" This 
sequence is designed particularly for adults making decisions about 
their careers. Adaptations could be made for other decisions and 
transition states. The sequence is designed to he used in a one day- 
workshop with 10 to 15 participants, Follov-up sessions could he . 
arranged* 

The attached materials should be reproduced and distributed to 
each participant. 
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LIFTS PLANNING * - 

Introduction 

Many people feel that their choices and futures are largely 
determined by their paste: or are largely controlled by other people ♦ 
The activities in ' this sequence will focus on the future and will giv 
you a chance tq develop plans to enable you to gain and feel in 
control of your choices, * 

This "Life Planning Workbook" is for your own planning guide 
and for your own use. Each page has a heading and a description of 
the activity, the rest of the page is for you to write on, 



\ 
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Beginning Activities 

Personal objectives for the futvtre are sometimes haM to focus on 
without some "getting in the mood. . kinds of activities. l*hese 
beginning activities will give you a chance to understand where you are 
% in your life righVjnow and form a basis for establishing future goals. 
The sharing aspects of the activities will give you a chance to 
add to your own self-insight. In addition, it w5^ give you an oppor- 
tunity to receive support from other people who are also trying to 
formulate life goals . 



5*5 o 
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I. Where Am I 

Draw a line which represents your life. This line may take any 
form or direction. It may be ".squiggly" or "straight" or circular 
or whatever represents your life to you, from the beginning to the 
end. Nov mark an "X" on the line to indicate where you are right now. 

Spend a few minutes discussing with your group why you drew the 
line as you did, and why you put the X where you did. 

Today we're going to focus in on th&t part of your life which 
hasri't happened yet, that part beyond your X. 
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II. Whp i /to I 

You have your fovn way of thinking about yourself, You may think of 
yourself in terms of" your role, or in teriffc of qualities you have, You 
may think of yourself in terms of your negative attributes, Or you m$y 
think of yourself as a mixture of all of these different frameworks* 
Whatever framework- your life has had, try to find ten answers to "Who am 



V 



-It" and write tKem down, 

When you're finished writing your self-descriptionf, rearrange them 
in the order of importance to you, Did the sequence change from the 
order you wrote them in? 

Again, look at your list and determine: 

\ a. Which are temporary and which are permanent? 

b. Which are things you wish to take with you 

in the future? 

c. Which are things that you would like to leave 

behind? 

d. Are there other things that you vould like to 

add or modify? 
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III* Wher e Would I Like to bT 

. Imagine yourself ne^r the end, of your life line and write either 
an autobiography," o r. a retirement or testimonial dinner speeoh. What 
would you like to have accomplished at this time or want to be 



remembered for? 4 



j Discuss what you've written with/the group, 

/ What If this was written now instead of then • what do you have 
left to accomplish? 





IV. Ideal Year 

Iry to think of what the ideal year or the future would be like 
for you. Protend you have unlimited resources - what would you do? 
Write it down, then share with the rest of the group. 
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V. Id eal job 

Consider vhat your ideal Job would be like. Just think of the 
elements not the titles* How would a want ad or job posting describe 
the job? / m 

Revisit the goals you set up in III, Is the ideal Job in. line ; 
with life objectives, or reverse? 




real Job 



ideal Job 
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Co^ider ymi^ present job in termf of the following queetionti! 
1. What turns, you on? Whan do you really feel alive? 
2* Wfrat do you do well in y$ur present ^)ob? 
3* What do you do not so wej^~poorly? 

do you need to leanlw 
5* What resources <\o you have now? 

m 

. 6. What should you stop doing nov? 
7* What should you start doing nov? 

8* Write a career strategy for yourself - not the how but what. 
What i? it you would like to be moving toward? 



Pick someone in the group to work One per eon assume the' role 




ol interviewer , and one interviewee, Exchange "booklets, one person 
should spontaneously answer, the questions in the interview and the other 
person should record. t In this way the person responding can he free to 
think about* his/her answers and not have to write in detail* 
Share or tall^ about question 8 with the' group. 
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yil, Ca ytsey 6tr at Sglaa 

,R*vi8it th<& lif© objdotives or 'goals you s©t in No. Ill, Is the 
strategy ^ou dav^@ad,/or yourself in No. *VI in k<mpiag ylth these 
object ires? 



/ 
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■ 0» ~^ • 

What reaourcxaa do you have available to oarry out your career 
strategy? Examples vould include in^house or out*o;f«houee training, 
professional counselors or time* 





IX, Action Plan i 

Now lo<5K at th© y^t of your career strategy and try to plan the 
how* what or© the first three steps you need to take to implement 
your career strategy? By whan? 

Ti m© Line 

1. 
2, 

3. *" 
Share with th© group 

What are soma of the driving and restraining forces which will 
effect your plan? 

Dyiving Forces Restraining Forces 

1 . 1 . 

2. 2. 

3. * 3. 
• » • 



Weigh yxch of these forces. Which forces do you have control 
over? Can you reduce any of the restraining forces? Can any of the 
restraining forces be turned around to driving forces? Share with 
group '. 

07 
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COORDINATOR'S GUIDE . 
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DESIGNING PROGRAMS FOR ADULT GUIDANCE 




Developed by the National Consortium on Competency-Based Staff Development, 
,ln cooperation with the American Institutes for Research, undet~ support; by 
the United States Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under Part C of the Vocational Education Act of 1963* 

December 1976 

Reprinted with minor revisions, July 1978 
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MODULE GOAL AND OBJECTIVES 

i 

Module QpjtX 

In addition to working individually with adults } one very effective 
strategy has been to design programs for group* of adults experiencing the 
same life situations* Programs have been designed for widows, veterans > 
mid-career changers > people facing pre-retirement, women re-entering work 
or school f and people in the process of divorce or separation* The purpose 
of this module is to provide participants with some knowledge of adult develop* 
ment and to help them integrate this knowledge in designing programs > They 
will be given the opportunity to begin developing the components of a program 
for one group of adults with whom they would like to work* 

M odule Objectives 

Whan they have successfully completed this 'module, participants will be 
able to: 

1. List and briefly describe at least three of the five developmental 
issues of adulthood. 

Succesejftil achievement of thi$ objective requires the participant to 
! list at least three of the five developmental issues discussed in the 

text and describe each issue using at least one of the points discussed 
for it in the module. — 

2. Apply five developmental issues of adulthood to a target population 
of his/her choice* 

Successful achievement of this objective requires the participant 
to select and describe in terms of the developmental issues of adult- 
hood a target population for which s/he would like to plan a program. 
In describing the population , the participant must complete the 
population characteristics form in the module and include in the 
.description for each issue dt least one of the points covered for it * 
in the module* 
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3. Bavalop a plan for his/her target population baaad on tha four 
components of the pro gramma valoproant mo^al* 

Successful achiavamant of this obj.*£tiva raquiraa tha participant 
to coraplata a Program Strategy Workehaat* for tha program ©ha or ha 
dovolopad* Th$ following alemante must be included for aach area 
liatad on tha workehaatt 

Support - providing a group of paopla axparlanclng tha sama transition 

Cognitive fratnawork - providing tha support group with an undaretanding 
of What thay ara axpariancing 

Planning - providing soma skills or activitiae to halp participants 
taka action 

Laadarship - rasponaibla for providing tha thraa alamatets of support, 
cognitive framawork and planning* J Y\ vi 4 4 



v. ^ 
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COORDINATOR' § RQUI 

This resduie Is daaignad ao \^h»t participant* hava all i&atarisli and ' 
learning to proceed through tha day's activities,. Howsva^^our vol* -■■ 
coordinator can halp to onh«nc« th« axpsrisnoa. Specifically, you should 
try to focus on tha following araas, < 

a 

as&&&a tha yona 

A relaxed atmosphere should be maintained* The variety of raadingi and 
activities should help maintain participant Intereat* It should be emphaaisad 
that each module is designed to provide participant! with tpacif ic skill* and 

learnings v 

Re gula te the r Pace 

^/O The times listed in the Module Outline are to be used only aa estimates* 

In some cases more pr leas time will be necessary* You may want to continue 

SI 

Bf lively discussion or summarize s section which seems to be dragging. Breaks 

should be taken when needed, but preferably after an entire section or activity 

•ft 

has been completed. Timing, in general, should be handled felxlbly. 

"a - 

V 

F ac i litate 

s Entourage participation from everyone. Make sure that questions are 

answered and areas of confusion are clarified before you move on. Make sure 
the discussion remains on track* In general, your role should be as a guide 
. . through the <^iecusaions and activities. 

Evaluate J 

Make sure the participants complete the post-assessment items- The assess- 
^ ment process should be regarded as another form of learning • Emphasize that 

y ' m K the assessment allows the participants to determine whether they've acquired 
the skills. 
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SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF COORDINATOR 



Prior .to tha Wp rkf hop 

1* Study the module carefully, B«[ familiar wt : fch til participant mater iala 

and thiv Coordinator 4 a ^ntd«; 

2* If using video equipment > make sure you havet (a) video recorder , 
(b) video monitor » and (c) /-video tape* Be sure you are familiar with 
.and know how to use the eguiptaent* 

At the W orks hop 

I. Introduce yourself to participants* briefly noting your background and 

the role you will play in the workshop* ^ 
2% Ask each participant to introduce his/herself to the total group* In 

addition to their nsroes, you may ask them for other information such as 

their present position, or their interest in attending this workshop* 
3* Establish the schedule for the day (lunch , coffee breaks , when the day 

ends, etc*)* 

4. Go over the basic goals, obj actives , and overview of this module (see 
pages !~5)* Answer any questions, 

5. Guide the participants through the readings, discussions, and activities 
Make note of the participant responses to the various sections* 



6* Conduct the Assessment of OuTbome for each objective as indicated in the 
module. Use the criteria in the Coordinator's Guide to assess each par- 
ticipant's performance* 
7* Conduct a wrap-up session in order to: 

a. summarize the module j s learnings * 




b. answer any final questions 



c» refer participants to any additional resource material 





<L identify local expert* vho might provida further learning related to 

the module topic . -* 
Submit tha aateatmanjt; r*»ult* md all feedback to the overall workal^op 
director » wh«a *pplicabl«* 
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* ~ • CONDUCTING THtt .WORKSHOP 

i 

T,he following section will contain suggestions and necessary information 

to optimally facilitate this module* This information has been divided into. 

th« two areas of: (1) Knowledge of Adult Development ^nd #) Application of 

• * . .. 

Knowledge to Adult Groups and Program Planning, Assessment criteria for each 

objective is also included* 
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«0TK8 TO USERS 

I 

Moftfc appropriate target groups! 

Community college counselor*, edult education teachers/counselors, 

pre~service activity for students interested in working with adult* * 



Time Required t 

This is the second of two modules on Providing Guidance for Adults, 
This module and its companion! StiXi^^ Strategies for Adult 
Guidance* are designed to be used oonseoutively^In t^o~Jt^^ of 
training, approximately 6 to 8 hour* per day* In order to adhere 
to those times f coordinators may want to consider giving the modules 
to the participants ahead of time so they can familiarise themselves 
. with the written text* The '/Materials and procedures outlined in the 
modules should be considered as suggestions. Coordinators way adapt 
activities and readings to suit local n*ede. 



Video Tapef \ 

Several of the module activities are designed around the uae of a 
video tape* i^1;houg?fN^^tten transcripts of the tape have been pro* 
vided, it has been our experience that video is a qualitatively* and 
much more effective learning device* Copies of the half -hour Video 
tape are available frotn the Educational Technology Center, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742, Supply your own tape and 
$5*00 for, handling and postage, 



4 The#e notes are based on the results of a field test of the module conducted 
in September 1976, 

< 




Introd uctory Ac tiv^tty 

« . . There is an introductory activity on gage 7 to htlp participants ,to 
begin thinking about program development. If the participants have not gone 
through Uti^i^fng S trategies f f oy Adult Guidance , you may want to show the 
video vignettes at this point. If you show the vignettes, have participants 
describe the kind of program they would develop for, a group of people with a 
similar concern as expressed in each of the segments . *. Yoa could also use the 
transcripts of the vignettes (Appendix B) . |Prst column on the ProdApi 

Plaining Sheet, page 8, should be use<J for this purpose; the second column • 

will be filled in later* v w \ ' 

• ■ ■ k „ 

Knowledge of Adult Developmen t 

* 

There are five issues covered in this section: role changes, stress, 
stock taking, time perspective, and control. Each issue contains written 
material and an activity. Jf you are familiar with the material you can 
summarize the 19 text rather than have participants read. Discuss each activity 
as if: is completed and tie it into the descriptive material written in the text 

\ 

Assessment of Objective 1 ' 
/ The criteria for this objective are: 

(1) Are five issues listed? 

(2) Each description <>r definition must include at leaJjSVone of 9he 
points covered in the module text. Specific points be covered 
could include the following: 

Role changes 

a. role Increments vs. role deficits 

b. unanticipated events 

c. social rather than biological clbcks 

d. on time -off time 
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Stress - 

a. Holmes & Rahe's Social Raad^ustniaiit Bating Scale ^ J 

b. relationship or" a trass to psychological or physiological Mlaass 

x - 

Stock Taking • , . . \ ^ 

a. unfulfilled dreams , • 

b. Lavlnson ' s mid-lif © crisis 
c* reassessment of options 

Time Perspective 

a* time left to live vs. time since birth 
b* tltiie is finite 

c. need to hurry up 

Control 

a- internal vs* external locus of control 
b* relationship of control and successful planning 



Application of ^owledge *to Adult Groups 
** 

This section takes j^e issues covered in the f fret part of the module 
an<3 applies it to the thred groups of women returning to school, twin experi- 
encing mid-life crisis, and pre-retirement adults. Depending on the group's 
interest, you can decide to cover one of the above groups in depth. Yot* may 
also take another group of particular interest and apply the five issues to it. 

Activity for the Achievement of Objective 2 

This activity gives participants an opportunity to apply the issues of 
adulthood to a particular group they are interested in planning a program for 
This activity should be completed in pairs. 



Assessment of Objective 2 

The criteria for this objective are: 

1. Are the five characteristics on the population characteristics form, 
completed? 

2\ Under each of the five characteristics on the population description 

• \ * , / 

io ro ■ 
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form at least one specific point covered in the module text must 
hp- Included* . 
[« Specific points to be included are the same as those Hated under 
the criteria for meeting objective 1 on pages 9 end 10. 
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This last ©action on program planning incorpprat^ the knowledge of 
adulthood into a model for planning programs* You may want to take the 
material included in Designing and Sg jtectiiny g Prograro Stratjjagiea and a 
Program Strategy Model and apply the components to*a specific group* 

\ 

Program Implementation 7* 

This activity allow© participants to take ^hat they've learned in the 
first two sections of the module and includ^* it in an actual program deaign* 
You should stress that tho program should be able . to /be implemented* 

/• - .. , ; 

- Assessment of Objective 3 1 

" ' ' jJL " T . ty 

, The criteria for this objective are: | 

I, Afe the four components of Weiss' t^odel completed? 

* 2. Are the following elements included foxxjsach area? 

Support - provlcWng a group of people experiencing the same transition 

Cognitive Framewrk - providing the. 'support group with an under- 
standliyg of what they Are experiencing 

Planning - providing some 'skills or activities to help participants 
take action x 

Leadership - responsible fcfr providing the three elements of support, 
cognitive framework, and planning 

3. Could the elements of the program described actually be implemented? 

In other words, could the participant realistically implement this 

program within his/her work setting with their present resources 

(i.e., time, personnel, money, etc.) 
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APPEN&ltf 
VIDEO TAPE TRANSCRIPTS 



I'm really feeling distressed, my wife and I have been separated for a year 
and a half now. She just came back from vacation with my son and informed m 
that sh.e ia moving, out of the state, up with her folks, I have no input into the 
decision, I feel helpless, angry as hell, she la taking my son away* Any relationship 
I will have with hi© will b^ commuting eight houra to go into a atrange city, get 
a motel room and invite hi» to the room, I feel no naturalness in the future 
situation, all she wants from me is the money to aupport her, even if she doesn't 
have the same costs because vhe will be living with her folks, I feel powerless, 
angry, 1 don't know what to do about it. 
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Vignatte 2 

I havs baan thinking about going back to school* ify family ia> raised and I 

p > 

have thraa t^nag^ra who arc* in collageu Hy daughter haa h&®jf urging to go 
back and maybo taka a cours© or so aach samaster* But my problem is I hava % no 
idaa whara to start, bjacauss it has bafcn so long sines I T v$ baen to school and I 
don't know what kind of a couraa to take* I don f t know vhat I would lika to do. 
Would thara ba something of my own interact I would like to pursue or should I 
pursua soitfat'hitig in fcha businass area, or what - I hava no idea* Also, I d,on!t^ 

know whether I would ba, abla to study, whachar 1 would be abla to do a!6t of 

- > 

writing, I d6n f t know whathaf - you know with a family ~ whether I would ba abla 

to davota tha tip*a to doing it, so I just don f t know how avan tx> begin to find 

* * * . ** » 

something. , ^ ^ , 
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Vignette 3 . . 

t - . . 

r 

j ... 

I think I am going to have to drop out of the training program tfhen I 
first signed nf for it* 1 really wanted to get ray GEO; because I wanted to be 
a nurae. But aince that time I have found it really hard to tnake it on the 
$2,20 an hour that I get in training, I now have* been offered a job over at thfe° 
Hot Shoppes that pays $3,23 and I could really use ttte »oney t plu* I'm not sure 

" • ■ 

I*m going t<? be able to follow through tilth the nurse© tt&ining anyway, because 

t 

I found that it is going to take a long tiae and I won't be able to give up ^ork&ag 
order to go full time* I think I really should t,ake this Job while* I can^get 

1C because I f m not sure that there are going to be any jobs available onpe t get 

.*■ * ■* 

the GED, Alot of njy frierids who finished high school are working over there* you 
aee, and if I can get the job now maybe I should take it. So you know* I came to 
talk to you about it and to aak you wl^at you think I should do. 
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V • Vignfttte 4 

*..••••'•*. '. 

Well, X eeally don't . . . I-reMXy don't know whsre to begin, I don't 
kriov .what I am golftg'.to say to you, I just got this feeling. that I'm kind 
of just dead end, you know, got a job, it's alright7^b\t there is no 
future And . 1 ,*>* youngfit men getting ahead of ma T •&» X have a house, a^ 
mortgage, I don't have th# freedom to move as they do» but yet I get passed 
over for promotions, ,JC have a good job, hut it -Is goinla nowhere, it.' a just 
absolutely becoming a part of my life that 1. don' t HKeV I come to>wrork, I 
do my job, I go home - there's no challenge. It's just <k\nd of hum-drum , ^ 
I've done It many times before. But if I saw someplace X could move, some- 
place I coul(Kgo - somepl&ce I could get ahead - I would do &Qtm of the 
. things, f ? r©aliy want to do whfeti I started In this organisation. That's what 
I w^tit, I don*t know wher$ you ar$ t whether you ar# the person to help me or 
not* hut it V just- getting, to me. I don't know where to turn, I don*t know 

what I can do with my life at this particular juncture- The kids are getting 

, • **..-*. , 

older, I'm heoojping l^ss necesdary there , you look at this organisation, I'm 

becoming l^es necessary here. It's not much fun working here anymore, not 

much £un working i Work is net what it used to he* I think I have a lot to 

offer, I just don ! t ; know where I' can.. go with it. Do you understand what I 

am saying? Can you help m^? I juat have, to do something., I've" &ot to move, 

* * • * 

gofto grpw. . * ^ „ 




The main thing that I've talked about with you is the issue having to 4o 
with my wife and I* Whan we knew that Jan was p»agnant the question arose as 
to how we are to manage that* because both of us work* we have equivalent 
degrees, equivalent positions* I had proposed the idea that I stay horns a 
day or two days a week and go part time on my job* That created in ma and in 
hour soma real difficulties. I say 1 proposed It*- It came out of a feeling 
that I should entertain the idea and try to process it through and it turned 
out that what 1 thought would be a good idea, something 1 would enjoy - turned 
out to be alot of losses for me* One of the losses I wasn^t even aware of was 
the fact that I gave up some notion of success, I would have to change my suq- 
ceas^taodards . I jl^Jt couldn't compete successfully on three days a week* 

felt, or if, my peerp were up here I'd be down here and interestingly j/fey wife- 

i / 
1c was easier for my wife to give up than for her to allow hfer hufltftmd to give 

* >^ - ' 

up. But I felt some guilt in our not being able to do it beprtfuse I felt some 

'notion of shouldneaa* Somehow It^feemed unfair tha^t^go out and get slot of 

money, pefet needs outside of the house and she woildn't and she has given * - 

she's 3 days a week at work atid two a,t home and ihe enjoys it* In a sense 'I 

would enjoy that tob, buE the losses 4^ too gyeat. 
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Vlgnett^ 6 

I'm a veteran from the United tftafes Air Force, disabled and now attend* 
ing the University of Maryland* The transition -from the military to the 
university was kind of straining because » first of all I was a bosp there 
and I'm not a boas here and the age differfeac*- between my classmates and I 
could have some problems - - in some classes it is difficult because I try to 
discuss things with them* They h^ve been going to school all their life an 
I have a large gap where I haven't be*n and sometimes thi^ is unsettling* 
When I first started this campus I was lost and I had a' little map and I was 
going frojn place to place, I would ask oth^r student^ where something was 
and they would kind of look at mo and say, ,? Vfell, now it's over hfcrfc~~l f m 
not sura where it is," Sotm think I should be a student and others think I 
should be an instructor* I think b&caueo they a^ not sure* which, this gives 
them an uneasy feeling, X f m a student^why am X a*student at this age? 
And if I am an instructor I should know my yay around th$ campus- My coun u 
eelor and I have a pratty good rapport, wa understand each other but still 

1 r 

he is upset * I guessj because of out age difference. I'm older than he is and 
thia causes him somett^mes to*|feel_ iiheasy^/<£ need assistance for classes-^ 
classes to take th& subject matter- All of these things I still need assis- 
tance and if 1 don"t get assistance this - the university, the bureaucracy 
will crush you and I need help. in attaining that. 



\ 



t 
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Vignette 7 

I think probably oh& of the moat frustrating fteling* I had' at Gaa'e 
death and previous to it, was being angry f not just - I was not the only one 
that felt this way, but he felt the nam©* We were at a period where he had 
retired, although it wa© for disability reason©* It was at the point where 
we could have anything, Our children were grown and we planned to do alot 
of traveling (of course) and just do the things we wanted to do, When Gam 
first became ill or when he first retired ~- I should go back a little bit to 
©ay that he developed this condition about 5 years previous and had responded 
well to chemotherapy until abou^ the last 2 years* Than at the- time when he 
felt he would retire, he went down hill just so rapidly and it made him 80 
angry he would strike out againat the bed, pillow, the wall, or anything just 
\ in anger because of what had happened. And if he had freen a person who had 
not taken care of his health or in anyway it would have been different, but 
it was something you qouldn't help- He was also hurt, I th^nk, for me feeling 
he was leaving me with the burden and wondering if I ever got in the same c4r~ 
cumstances who in the world would take care <j>f me. As Gam's doctor said, I 
had really neamed my nurse's cap because I gave him alot of the doctoring 
and o the needles and everything he needed at home. I think the hurt also was 
seeing suffering and not being able to help except to give a shot that would 
last 2 or 3 hoftrs. It hurt to put him in the hospital when I did because I * 
have had a sort of breakdown, I guess just nerves, so they call it* It!s not 

•v* . 

like, a nervous breakdown, but exhaustion where you are dealing with something 

* *■ 

that is consuming all your time and ene?gy of emotions ♦ So I think .that Ir- 
I don't know why — X don't know that you can help this in anyway, but to try 
to get over tnis feeling .of anger* When you try to get away with other 
thoughts once in a while you're suddenly hit like that and well it That's 

enough of that. 1 ■ « 

» 

.?8 



Vignette 8 



I ro&liy tfpprociaU your willingness to talk to me to^my about my°fru8~ 
trations about not being abl© to secure the , type of Job that I m prepared £ 
and had worked hard to acquire, and I thought possibly you might be able to - 
help a bit* I just, finished working on an advanced degree in education and, 
as you know, at the moment the market is kind of glutted for teachers * s I am 
also in a situation where as I can't move from this area if there were teach- 
ing job$ available elsewhere because toy husband ha* a g$od job within the 
city and yef I'm still very^ upset by the fact that I'tf no£ able to pursue 
the profession that I'm trained for. I'm very Interested >in working with ' 

* 

young people. I've done it for a number of years and I don't lilc© the idea, 

that I'm maybe getting outdated and losing contact with, people in the job 

market. 1 also find that if I'm not working that I'm fee'ling insecure in my 

ability to do a job- * That frightens me a great deal atid I was hoping possibly 

that you might ' suggest some other outlets for me today, Should I continue to 

attempt to find k job in a field where I just know the whole thjLng is hopeless 

It's very .frustrating particularly when yOu ^pend alot of time and money in 

order to stay in the profession that I have had experience in and that I'm 

trained <ij^ It's not only frustrating for me as a professional but it has 

also indirectly affected the relationship I have with my son and husband, in 

that sometimes I can't .help resenting the fact that I can*t have the same 

freedom that my husband has in seeking a job. We do have a small child and 

I devote my time to his Interests as well as my own so there is a joint 

» 

frustration, 

/ 



SAMPLE EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

* " fc • • ' 

t f 

s 

On /the next five pages are two sample Instruments, the Modula Mrf&rJ&Dfii 1 
Record and the Evaluation puiSt1onn*1re for Staff D evelopment Workshops, Yqu , 
may wish to use these Instruments to gather Information for evaluating any 
workshop 1n which you administer this module, and for making dec^Sio'ns about 
future workshops. The Modu 1 1 Performance Record (MPR) 1s a font^ for .tallying 
participants' achievement of objectives* The Evaluation _ Questionnaire seeks 
participants' opinions on four dimensions: (1) perceived value of the 
workshop; (2) effects of participating 1n the workshop; .(3) role and 
performance of the coordinator; and (4) recommended Improvements 1n the 
workshop. As it now stands, the questionnaire should take participants- 
10-20 minutes to complete. You, as module coordinator, should complete 
the MPR form based upon the results of the postassessment or other 
evidence supplied by participants. If you duplicate the Evaluation 
Questionnaire for participants to complete, we suggest you print 1t as/ 
a four page booklet. * / 




NATIONAL CONSORTIUM ON COMPE TENCY-BASED STAFF D^ELQPMENT 

MODULE PERFORMANCE RECORD 



MODULE TITLE: 
WORKSHOP DATES: 
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NATIONAL CONSORTIUM QN COMPETE NCY- BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STAFF DEVELOPME NT WORKSHOPS 



Your responses to the brief questions In this booklet will help 
us evaluate the workshop you just completed" and make decisions 
retarding future workshops. Pitas* -take 10«2O minutes to answer 
honestly and thoughtfully. You need not sign your name, but we 
d£ need your help. Please answer each question. Thank ^ou. 



s 



Name (Optional) 
Module Tltrte 



Date 



A. Genera Tissues Rel at ed to' the Workshop • 

Respond by checking the column (A t 8> C, D, or E) of the statement which best 

expresses your feeling or opinion on each Item in the following 11st. If none 

of the possible choices precisely represents your view, pick the one that comes 
closest. 



V 



STATEMENTS 



I. OMi worKinoo *»«!• 4 /4lutttt« contribution :o ny }n>f*ti\an*\ 



ColuiwTA 



strongly 



agree 



Column B 



T 

agree 



Column C i Column D 



T 

disagree 



r 

strongly 
disagree 



0 1 umn 



I don 1 1 
knov^ I 

basis for 



J. ( **it4 rjaj rmmm* tfiit *»iit|fu» to anyone #!f«. 



4. t.m 9lU4 t «tt*x«* tan *«r*ifwt. 



DttM* womjJw, I «*otri *c >««st qiw ao mlvi cturfst in 
ay kj*w<4*9»« Utttuo** % or lUtls, 

— T-ri4»— 



«. 4 r|«4iU of *mt wort**** t inoKt : f t h«tn <«*rov« 



10. Fht Caarttfnaeor Ui uftortoirtd. 



12. Th« Coornlmtor eMer uM w u»t point* 



Ht^ *nd **ttvUU» ««r* rquciM ait^t Sori ng. 

|16. ft* *jnum»'i opJtct1v«i i4omxi*l cm tntniftg ^tui tittt 



Developed^ the National 7 Consortium on Competenay^as&d Staff Development in 

cooperation with the Amertaan Institutes for Research* und&r support by the 

United Spates Of fide of 'Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

under Part C of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

4 ' 
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8. Please list and briefly describe up to- three major positive changes that 
you have. Experienced in your knowledge., attitudes, or skills because of 
t-Ms^orkshop, Continue on the back of this booklet .if necessary. If- you* 
did *not experience any positive changes , pi ease check the appropriate space, 

. ' • ' * . \ V v 

There were no positive -Changes, / . ^ . 



C. Please list and briefly describe any negative effects you have experienced- 
because of this workshop. Continue on {fie back of'thts booklet i-f necessary. 
If you did" -not experience any negati ve >j& fleets , pi ease chicle the, appropriate 
space. * - . . \ ' 1 



. There were no negative effe 




~* ~ 



-r— ' ■ ■ - ■ ■ \ ■ T 



(p. 



r . ' ~^ — ■ — : — *~ 



— 




J - 



0. PleaSe* Mst~and' briefly describe any Improvements yCu 'anticipate fn your 
career guidance program as a result of th1$ TOrkshopV. Continue on the baCk 
of this booklet if necessary. If you don't Expect any ■finprpve'ments as a K 

■•■ result- of tfi is works hop, "pi ease check, the appropriate space? : 

' ' " J.l don't expect any improvements in rt\y" career guidance program 

as; a result of thi $. workshop. * .. / v. ', . \ r . 



^ — : — ■ . i > — _ r_ 



, , — ; 1 . — • -7— — • : c — ; — — r 



*• E: Please 11st and briefly describe amy other comments" on this workshop, 

criticisms of 1t, or suggestions you have/for 1 rhp raving 1t. We are especially 
interested m yourTdeas on topics or aqpv^ttes that should receive. more or 
less emphasis. , Contfnue on the back of this, page If necessary", 
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' NATIONAL CONSORTIUM COMPETENCY-BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES 

Modules 1-12 comprise a sVies on Developing Comprehensive Career 
Guidance Programs . ^ / v 

1. Career Deve lopment Theory, . 

' Barbara Sanderson and CarolyrTHelUwell 

2. Program Develo pment Model 
Charles Dayton and FT bV Gel att 




3. Assessin#0es1red Outcomes 

• Charles Dayton 

4. Assessing Cu rrent Statgs 

• Phy44^s DuBols 

5. Establishing" Program Goals 
Charles Dayton- 

6. Sgecjt ying.. Student P erf ormance_0b j ectlves 
I>aur1e Han/lson 

7. Selecting/Alternative Program Strategies 
H. B, 6<*Tatt • 

8. - Specifyin g' Process Objectives 

larTaTaPl etcher "~ 

* • • , ' 

9. Developing Program Staff • . , 
Barbara PI etcher 



1 o . Trying Out Activities and Monitoring Early Imp lejwen tall gjijlforts 
. Steven M. Jung 

1 1 . conductin g Summative .Evaluation (Co sfr-Impact Studies) 
Jean Wo 1 man .' . $ \ . / 

12. ' Commuhi eating Evalu ation^ * ^ 

Sarah Roberts ~ ~~~ 




The .remaining modules' address vK&r competencies necessary for . 
providing comprehensive career guidance, • . ■; . ^ 

13. -Utilizing Strategies fo r Adult gu idance ■ ; / fo > 
Tancly lefbowitz a'rfd Nancy Sch loss berg . \ - v r 

14. " Designin g Programs -for Adult' Guidance, ./ i /■' 

. . l§ndy Lelbowitz aYid N^nc/ Schlossberg < • . - , . 

; V5 Providing life/Career Planning fp'r-Nomen and' GirJj. ■• 4 



% t 



> IE ; i • foovf d*1 ng^ Career 6o1 dance" for Voung Vfomen 
; - >. >Pajnela 6. toiby 1 - . _«,■. 



i - 1 - I 

17i Jato^clnQ^ndtrttandlng of Stunts with. Physical Disabilities 

• . 18. Helping St udents Explore Work and Leisure Op tions - ' ■ 

Pamela G, Celtfy : — — ~ 

• \\ - ■ ■ • / • 

19 * Planning a Career Resource Center . . \ 

'Robert A. Wood, Neal Rogers; and CI ell a Kl1ng« 

. 20 ' developing -People Relationship Competencies for Career Resource 

Center Technicians T '«"' — — — - 

Jifl Paddick and Dale Oobson 

21 * 0^1 oping Facility Mai ntenance Competencies for Car eer Resource 

' . Center Tech nicians — ~ — : — 

. \ Clarence Johnson . 



ng 



PI anni no P re- Emp 1 oyihent Programs 
Joyce .Fielding and Marvin FlSTcfl 

Conductin g Job development Prog ramsa 
Joyce Fleldttig and Marviil Fielding' • 

24/ Conducting Job Place ment Programs 
1 "Ooyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 



^22. 
23, 



25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Conducting Follow-Up a,nd Follow-Through Programs 
Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fieldfng 

Imaging Futuristic Career Guidance Goals 

Juliet i Miller, Garry R, Walz, and Libby Benjamin 

Imaging Futuristic Career Guidance Programs 

Julie* V, "Miller, Garry R. Walz, and Libby "Benjamin 




Us 



31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 



Using C hange - Agent SkiMs to Manage Career Guidance Pr ogram Development 
JuTtef V. Miller " " ' - — c — 

islng Change Agent Skills to Manage Career Guidance Program Imp lementation 
toilet V\* Miller - . — 

Developing Effective Public Relations . ~ • 

Norman C.Gys bens " ~ * f 

».**'* * 

Developin g and, Conducting; In-Service^ Pro grams » 

At Stiller ' vi '«-■;■? v 

4 . 

Providing Leisure Information in the Career Resource Center- ' N 
Ron Klein and Robert Swan ; ■ . " „ ^ 

Developing Career tenter Re^uTces for Faculty Use - - 
Marlene Fredricksen and Robert Swan, 

Providing Career Guidance in a Group Setting 



\ • 



'Perry Samuels 



,eric 



Jos Wlttmer and Larry C. Loesch 

36. Clarifying (and Articulating |ndh jvfe for 
Career Planning ; 



Co rW Plat 

J era 1 OZJoTsfor 



' 37 « Helping Parents to Help Adole scents 1n Career Exploration 
Janice M/ "ff rK 

38. Helping Youn g Adults Make tfte .SchboN to^ork .T^ftftslj^lon-- 
Sherri Johnson, C. D. Johnson, and RTO tariy""""""'''^ 

39. Helping the Community Help Students with Career Development 
Iti chard tiiiz and "dim Crook ! ' ~~ , 

40. Establishi ng Community^Based Employment Programs * 
Ellen A, Stewart 

41 . Designing Career Development Programs for, Business and Industry 

" *~' * ' "; sb( ~~~ 



2andy Leibowitz and Nancy Sch ids sberg 

42. Developing Copin g Ski 1 Ts for Career-R elated Changes 
Phil Abrego and Lawrence 'Bramme^ 

/ 43. Helping Pe opl e wi th Preret irement Planning-* An Introduction 

Garry R. Walz, Llbby Benjattfin, Helen L. Mamarchev, and Beverly Pritchett 



/ 



44. Counseling Needs of the Older Adult " 
Patricia Cook and Ellen Stewart . . . „• 

45. Specializing Career Guidance Strategies for Use with Ethnic Minorities 
Wobdrow Ml Parker and Roderick J. McDavIs 

46. Using' Self Awareness and Effective Communication for helping Ethnic 
p^!^ with Career Guidance — - 

Poderidk J, McDavis and Woodrow M. Parker 

47. Helping Elementary School Studen ts Develo p .Decision-Making S.k11ls 
Lee Winocur 1 

-48. Consulting in the Area of Career Guidance \ 
Tqm Quinn ; * 

' 49>. Planning - Col lal30r|tive Career Guidance Projects 
! Larry C. Loes>ch and Joe Wittmer 

k * 

50. Becoming Resource Resourceful w 

Gftrry R. Walz, L1bby Benjamin, Helen L. Mamarchev, and Beverly Prittfhqtt 

< -1 51 . Making Change Happen: Learning a Sy sterna ft c Model foc_C,hange v 
• m Li bby benjamin and -Garry R. Waiz ^ 

„ ■ > * ' * • - * 

52. Making Change Happen: Overcoming Barriers to Change * A s- . 

Li bb'y Benjamin and Garry R. Wa 1 z 7~~" ' - 




* 

The National Consortium hai"also produced areata log of cqnipeteincy-based 
programs and lists of, desirable competencies for \proy1d1ng comprehensive 
career guidance. j - \ % m . 

53. Competency-Based Education for Guldande and Counsel in g Personnel; * 
A Catalog of Programs and Competencies— Second Edition 
Susan L, McBa in, Compiler 



